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SPEECH 

OF 

HOX.  GUSTAVE  SCHLEICHEE, 

OF  TEXAS, 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 

Saturday,  January  29^  1S7G. 

^ The  House  heiiig  as  in  Committee  of  the  'Whole  ou  the  state  of  the  Union— 

Mr.  SCHLEICHER  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  : It  would  have  best  accorded  with  my  personal  pref- 
erences to  have  found  in  the  House  the  sign  of  a well-defined  financial 
policy,  which  would  agree  with  my  general  convictions  of  what  the 
country  needs  and  demands,  and  to  have  followed  a lead  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  path  for  the  future  in  that  respect 
is  still  in  the  dark,  lighted  only  by  eternal  truth  and  the  teachings  of 
experience.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  duty,  like  that  of 
every  Rei)resentative  in  a time  like  this,  is  an  earnest,  devoted  adhe- 
rence to  truth  and  honesty,  and  cornidete  and  unreserved  loyalty  to 
the  convictions  of  right,  which  I have  formed  from  the  lights  before 
me.  No  good,  at  this  time,  can  come  from  the  i)olitician’s  reasoning 
to  find  out  the  drift  of  popular  will,  and  take  the  course  which  seems 
to  lead  to  the  people’s  favor.  Public  opinion  itself  is  not  formed,  and 
the  course  which  might  to-day  seem  to  lead  to  popular  approval  may 
to-morrow  be  found  to  lead  away  from  it.  No  time-serving  views  will 
^ now  answer.  A firm  determination  to  do  right,  to  follow  a conviction 

^ arrived  at,  after  earnest  and  laborious  searching,  cannot  be  wront. 

. The  people  mean  to  be  honest  and  right ; this  is  the  fundamental  idea 

of  my  political  faith.  They  will  appreciate  the  right  when  they  see 
it.  Upon  the  whole,  I do  not  know  but  that  the  rough  maxim  of 
Crockett,  one  of  the  first  heroic  victims  who  fell  for  Texan  independ- 
ence from  Mexico,  will  outweigh  all  the  subtle  diplomatic  calculations 
of  imlitics  : “Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead.” 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  national  debt  is  a severe  burden  upon  our  people.  It  is  a 
heavier  burden  than  the  national  debts  of  such  nations  as  the  English 
or  the  French  are  to  them.  For  theirs  are  debts  owed  at  homo,  owed 
by  the  nation  to  its  own  citizens.  The  total  wealth  of  a nation  is  not 
affected  by  such  a debt ; it  neitlier  adds  to  it  nor  detracts  from  it.  The 
bondholders  tare  tax-payers.  The  interest,  which  is  the  real,  ever  re- 
curring annual  burden,  goes  to  the  citizens,  remains  in  the  country, 
" and  counts  in  the  aggregate  of  the  people’s  revenues,  as  well  as  in  the 

aggregate  of  the  expenditures.  These  are  the  redeeming  features  of 
a home  debt.  It  is  difterent  Avith  a debt  owed  abroad.  There  the 
interest  upon  the  national  debt  is  a periodical  drain  upon  the  resources 
of  the  nation  which  must  be  made  good  by  the  labor  and  the  produc- 
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tiuiisoi  luo  If  is  ii  iuniotlical  ouiiioiv  of  so  mueli  capital  from 

thedebtorcoaiury,  -withoui  auvroueemiii^  feature,  an  expense  absorb- 
ing the  fruits  01  the  ]>ecn»le‘s  labor  to  the  extent  of  its  amount. 

Of  the  fimded  debt  of  the  I'nited  States,  more  than  half  is  owed 
abroad,  and,  as  the  annual  interest  is  somewhat  (fver  $100,000,000, 
the  annual  outdow  of  money  from  the  country,  uncompensated  ami 
totally  lost  to  the  people,  is  m>w  more  than  fifty  niillions.  The  re- 
maining ]»ortion  is  held  at  the  North,  and  to  that  extent  the  Northern 
States  enjoj'  the  redeeming  features  of  a home  debt.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  annual  interest  paid  hy  the  nation  is  received  ami  enjoyed  by 
the  Northern  Stares.  This  and  the  fact  that  large  fortunes  vrere  ae-  ^ 
cumulated  and  the  industry  of  the  Northern  States  was  stimulated 
and  sustained  during  the  war  are  some  of  tlie  compensating  features 
of  the  debt  at  the  Nortli. 

Tim  SOUTH. 

We  have  none  such  at  the  Si»uth.  We  are  del>tors  only.  Our  rela- 
tion to  the  public  debt  is  only  the  relation  of  the  tax-]>ayer.  Strug- 
gling into  new  life  from  the  ruin  and  prostration  whicli  Avere  our  lot 
after  the  late  civil  war  audits  subsequent  troubles,  we  liml  ourselves 
called  upon  by  duty  to  take  up  our  part  of  tlie  burdens  of  the  imblic 
debt  without  any  of  its  mitigating  features. 

Representing,  in  part,  a Southern  State,  it  is  natural  therefore  that 
I should  view  this  great  question  from  the  stand-jmint  of  the  tax- 
payer. In  my  district  there  are  few  bondholders.  Few,  if  any,  have 
any  possible  relation  to  the  public  debt,  more  than  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  burden.  If  therefore  my  judgment  should  be  under  any  bias, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalist,  the  money 
speculator,  or  bomlholder.  special  duty  to  my  constituents  im- 
pels me,  and  all  my  inclinations  lead  me,  to  advocate  and  adtqit  the 
side  of  the  large  body  of  tax-payers. 

noxou  AND  INTEREST  ALIKE. 

The  honor  of  our  country  is  intrusted  to  every  citizen.  Far  he  it 
from  me  to  intimate  that  it  is  not  dear  to  our  people,  or  that  Ave 
would  not  make  a sacrifice  of  our  interest,  when  necessity  demands 
it,  for  its  sake.  But  I am  convinced,  and  I propose  to  show,  that  no 
siich  sacrifice  is  required,  That  our  lionor  and  interest  both  point  out 
oiTr  path  in  the  same  direction,  and  that  in  upholding  the  one  Ave 
shall  best  subserve  the  other. 

As  to  the  princix>al  of  the  debt,  our  only  course  is  to  deal  Avith  it 
lionestly  as  best  we  may.  But  the  interest  is  not  an  iiiichangeable 
amount,  it  is  the  real  annual  burdeu  on  the  tax-payer,  and  it  is  in  our 
power  to  greatly  dimmish  it  by  proper  action. 

The  credit  of  a nation  is  the  confidence  Avhich  the  public  o])iuion 
of  the  Avorkl  entertains  tliat  it  Avill  comply  Avith  all  its  engagements 
and  promises.  That  confidence  rests  upon  the  belief,  first,  in  its  abil- 
ity to  comply  Avith  its  engagements : and  second,  upon  the  belief  in 
its  good  faith  and  earnest  will  to  do  so.  lii  all  cases  Avhere  the  ability 
is  unquestioned,  credit  rests  solely  upon  the  faith  of  tlio  Avorld  in 
the  strict  integrity,  truth,  and  honor  of  the  nation,  and  the  degree  of 
such  faith  and  confidence  regulates  the  money  value  of  its  obliga- 
tions. That  value  is  expressed  not  only  by  the  price  of  the  obliga- 
tions in  the  market  of  the  Avorld,  but  also  by  the  higher  or  loAver 
interest  at  Avhich  the  nation  can  jdace  its  obligations.  Thus,  low  in- 
terest on  a national  debt  is  the  reward  earned  by  the  nation  by  pure, 
unhesitating,  and  unvarying  honor  and  honesty  : Avhile  higher  interest 
is  a penalty  jmid  by  a nation  for  every  deAuation  from  the  strictest 
integrity  in  comjdying  Avith  its  promises. 
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LOW  IXTERESl. 

The  fnie  economy  and  wisdom  which  lies  in  unsAverving  lioncsty 
<»ught,  therefore,  to  be  clear  to  all.  EA'cry  iudiA  idnal  tax-payer  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  placing  The  honor  and  credit  of  his  nation  on  the. 
very' highest  point  in  the  AvorhVs  estimation,  for,  as  the  nation’s  credit 
rises,  so,  by  prudent  management,  the  interesr,  which  is  the  immediate 
periodical' burden,  aa'UI  become  easier.  The  national  debt  of  England 
bears  3 ]>er  cent.;  our  oaa'u  fumled  debt  bears  6 per  cent,  cu  two- 
thirds  and  5 per  cent  on  one-third  of  the  amount.  If  by  prudent 
economy  and  spotless  integrity  we  should  raise  our  credit  to  the 
standard  of  English  credit,  the  annual  saving  for  our  tax-payers 
Avould  he  oil  the  amount  of  about  seA'euteen  hundred  millions  of  our 
bonds,  §46,000,000,  nearly  oiie-lialf  of  the  entire  interest.  ThisshoAA's 
the  tangible  and  material  value  of  our  national  honor  to  CA'ery  citi- 
zen. Such  a result  may  not  he  at  once  attainable,  but  let  the  friends 
of  retrenclmient  turn  their  attention  in  this  direction  and  recognize 
tlie  fact  that  every  approximation  to  this  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  he  Avished  ” Avi'll  be  the  most  efticient  retrenchment  of  our  expenses. 
Already  has  the  fair  dealing,  as  far  as  our  bonds  are  concerned,  raised 
our  credit  so  that  tiA’e  hundred  millions  of  6 per  cent,  bonds  have 
been  replaced  by  5 per  cent,  bonds  ; thus  far  an  annual  saving  of  tiA'c 
millions  well  earned  and  pointing  the  way  to  further  reductions. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  in  Avhat  particular  has  our  policy  as 
regards  our  national  tinances  fallen  short  of  that  high  standard  neces- 
sary to  place  our  credit  on  an  equality  with  the  best  ? Aud  here  wc 
-are'  face  to  face  Avith  the  question  of  our  national  currency,  or  green- 
backs, for  they  constitute  the  dark  spot  on  an  otherwise  bright 
escutcheon. 

GREENBACKS. 

The  greenbacks,  or  legal-tenders,  that  portion  of  our  public  debt 
Avhicli  bears  no  interest,  amount,  in  round  mimbers  to  three  huudreil 
and  seA^euty-tiA’e  millions.  Upon  its  face,, every  one  of  these  notes 
bears  this  inscription : 

The  Tnited  States  will  pay  to  bearer  (teu)  dollars. 

This  is  a fruitful  text  to  argue  from  and  contains  in  fact  the  whole 
riuestion  in  a nut-shell.  First,  it  i>roves  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the. 
Congress  making  these  papers,  they  were  not  money. 

In  186‘2,AA^hen  these  papers  were  first  issued,  a promissmy  note  to  pay 
a certain  number  of  dollars  had  a definite  meaning.  It  meant  that 
gold  or  silA'er,  the  ouly  dollar  then  known,  Avas  to  be  paid.  By  the 
act  of  March  18,  1869,  Congress,  re-afiirmiug  Avhat  was  the  obligation 
before,  declares : 

The  United  States  solemnly  pledijes  its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin. 

Is  it  not  a strange  fact  that,  in  1876,  Congress  should  still  consider 
it  a matter  of  discussion  \Adiether  this  pledge  made  in  1862,  re-iterated 
solemnly  in  1869,  should  be  kept  or  not ; Avbether  these  notes  should 
be  paid,' as  promised  and  re-promi^pd,  in  coin  or  not  ? Has  not  the 
corrupting  poison  of  this  broken  promise  already  blunted  our  moral 
perceptions  ® 

The  United  States  will  pay  the  bearer  (ten)  dollars. 

It  does  not  say  Avlien,  it  only  ackuoAvIedges  the  debt  aud  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  it.  In  ordinary  life,  ami  betw'eeu  individuals,  this  w'ould 
be  a noto  payable  on  demand,  and  a court  would  so  enforce  it.  As 
coming  from  the  Government,  the  holder  has  no  legal  remedy  against 
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the  debtor ; he  canuot  enforce  the  payment  by  law.  How  would  com- 
mon honesty  then  decide  it?  During  the  war  no  one  could  expect 
the  Govermaent  to  redeem  these  promises,  as  it  Avas  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  its  existence.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  return 
of  ordinary  prosperity,  honesty  Avould  haA'e  dictated  that  the  redemp- 
tion should  have  commenced,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  act  (»f 
1S()9,  “ at  the  earliest  practicable  period.'^ 

That  the  nation  Avas  exempt  from  compulsory  legal  process  could  not 
haA'e  been  an  argiiment  for  delay.  No  statesman  who  has  the  honor 
of  his  country  at  heart,  ami  understands  the  close  connection  of  na- 
tional honor,  national  credit,  and  natimial  pros])erity,  Avould  give 
expression  to  such  aii  argument  Avithout  a blush.  That  the  currency 
j»art  of  the  debt  should  be  used  as  a contri\'ance  to  obtain  a continued 
loan,  without  interest,  from  our  peojile,  forced  hy  the  legal-tender  act 
to  take  it,  a permanent  forced  loan,  amt  thereby  saA^e  the  reasonable 
interest  on  its  amount,  Avcrald  be  an  argument  e<[ually  mean  amt  dis- 
honorable, ami,  moreover,  as  I propose  to  shoAv,  as  erroneous  and 
deceptiA’e  in  its  results  as  it  is  eoutemptible  in  its  intent. 

No  reast)ii,  therefore, existed  Avliy,  in  compliance  Avith  all  these  pi'om- 
ises  and  pledges,  the  redemi)tion  of  these  long-dishonored  promises  to 
pay  should  not  haA^e  been  taken  up  “ at  the  earliest  ]trac*ticable  period.*^ 

To  any  careful  reader  of  tlie  act  of  May  lHb9,  it  Avouhl  seem  that 
a maiiuer  of  redeeming  these  greenback  notes,  by  paying  tbem  in  coin,, 
was  indicated  Avith  sulticient  clearness  to  be  seen  by  a willing  eye. 
The  lirst  section  of  that  act  reads  as  foiloAA's : 

Sec.  3C93.  * * * I5ut  none  of  the  interest-hearini;  ohliiiations  not  already  due 
shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity,  unless  at  such  time  United  States  iiote.s 
are  convertible  into  coin  at  the  oi>tion  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of 
the  United  States  bearing  a lower  interest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be 
sold  at  par  in  coin. 

According  to  this  act  the  plain  rule  Avould  be  that  the  surplus  gold 
Avhich  might  collect  in  .the  Treasury  from  custom  receipts,  over  and 
above  the  interest  on  bonds,  should  be  first  exclusiA'cly  useil  in  the  re- 
demplion  of  the  legal-tender  notes,  the  only  manner  of  making  them 
convertible  into  gold,  and  after  tliat  Avas  accomplished  only  bonds, 
not  matured,  should  be  bought. 

Instead  of  that,  the  Government,  entirely  disregarding  the  act,  em- 
ployed the  surplus  g»>ld,  sufficient,  Avith  the  help  of  a small  sale  of 
bonds,  to  redeem  the  whole  A'olume  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  mill- 
ions of  legal-tenders  to  purchase  bonds  many  years  before  their 
maturity.  The  ostensible  motive  Avas  the  saving  of  interest.  As  an 
act  of  saving  it  was  penny-wise  and  ponml-foolish,  as  I Avill  show, 
while  it  made  the  evils  of  ourcurreney  permanent,  and  kept  our  credit 
depreciated  Avhen  it  would  have  been  improved,  if  i he  legitimate  task, 
the  payment  of  the  debt  past  tlue,  had  first  been  accomplished.  It  Avas 
an  act  of  bad  faith  and  as  such  carried  Avith  it  the  penalty  of  bad  faith, 
an  impaired  credit. 

From  the  financial  report  of  1874, 1 take  the  total  purchases  of  bouds 
from  May,  1869,  when  the  above  Ijiw  passed,  to  30th  of  September,  1874, 
at  the  face  value  of  $323,  :353, 800. 

I take  the  value  including  purchases  for  the  siuking  fund,  because 
I am  perfectly  conviuced  that  the  purchases  for  the  sinking  fund  were 
also  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  first  article  of  the  laAV  of  1809. 
It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  go  further  into  this  argument  at  this 
moment. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  have  paid  this  non-interest-bearing  poitioii  of  our  debt  to  close  the 
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period  of  the  corruption  of  oiir  entire  financial  system  hy  irredeema- 
ble  currency,  but  that  it  Avas  preferred  instead  to  buy  up  ]»art  of  the 
funded  debt  long  before  maturity  and  in  the  face  of  laAV. 

IKUEHEEMABLE  PAPER. 

The  evils  of  a paper  currency  not  redeemable  in  coin  have  long  been 
known  and  should  require  no  explanation.  But  it  seems  there  is  al- 
Avays  a mental  epidemic  created  hy  the  delusions  of  this  fictitious 
money  against  which  many  of  the  best  minds  have  not  been  found 
proof.  Before  the  late  Avar,  it  is  safe  to  say,  there  Avas  not  a public 
man  in  the  United  States  of  any  standing  who  was  not  satisfied  that 
gold  or  silver,  and  paper  convertible  at  will  into  gold  or  silver,  was 
the  only  safe  medium  of  circulation.  It  is  indeed  a matter  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  coiiA'ictiou  of  the  leading  minds  was  that  the  Consti- 
tution had  eliectually  guarded  against  GoA'ernment  issues  of  paper  as 
legal-tender.  Calhoun  and  Webster  repeatedly  expressed  themselves 
to  that  ellect.  The  States  being  prohibited  especially  from  making 
anything  blit  gold  or  silver  a legal  tender,  and  the  grant  of  power  to 
the  Federal  GoA'eriiment  being  only  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  of  foreign  coin,  the  matter  seemed  to  be  set  at  rest.  In  fact, 
even  the  <leoision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  legal-tender 
act  places  its  legality  altogether  on  the  right  of  the  GoA’erninent  to 
do  such  acts  as  Avill  save  the  country  in  Avar,  leaving  the  clear  infer- 
ence that  in  peace  Government  has  nopower  to  pass  such  an  act;  wliile 
a minority  of  the  court,  witli  Cliief  Justice  Chase  at  its  liead,  denied 
the  constitutionality  altogether. 

Indeed  all  experiments  in  modern  history  with  irredeemable  cur- 
rency stand  out  as  a warning.  We  need  not  go  to  France  to  study  tlie 
history  of  Law’s  famous  scheme  and  of  the  revolutionary  assignats  ; 
we  have  sufiicient  history  in  America.  Before  LaAv’s  time  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  had  their  legal-tender  note.s.  More  than  one  Imudred 
years  ago  the  celebrated  Scotchman,  Adam  Smith,  Avrote  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations : 

Tlie  paper  currencies  of  Xortli  Amci'ica  consisted,  not  in  bank-notes  jiayable 
to  the  bearer  on  demand,  but  in  a froA'ernmenT  paj»cr  (d  wliiclitbe  j»ayinenl  was 
not  exijiiblc  till  several  ye.'irs  after  it  Avas  issued:  and  tboutih  tlie  Goverament 
i>aid  no  interest  to  the  holders  of  this  paper,  they  declared  it  to  he,  and  in  fact 
rendered  it  a legal  tender  of  payment  for  the  full  value  for  which  it  was  issued. 
But  allowing  the  colony  security  to  be  peifectly  good,  a hundred  pounds  jiayahle 
fifteen  years  hence,  for  example,  in  a country  where  interest  is  at  6 per  cent.,  is 
worth  little  more  than  forty  pounds  ready  money.  To  oblige  a creditor  therefore 
to  accept  of  this  as  full  payment  for  a debt  of  a hundred  pounds  actually  paid  do^^'n 
in  ready  money,  was  an  act  of  such  violent  injustice  has  scarce  perhaps  been  at- 
tempteU  l)v  the  Government  of  any  other  country  pictended  to  be  free.  It  hears 
the  evident  marks  of  having  been  originally  what  the  honest  and  do\ynright  Dr. 
Douglas  assures  us  it  was,  a scheme  of  fraudulent  debtors  to  cheat  their  creditors. 
■*  * * The  government  of  PennsYlvania  indeed  prt-tended.  upon  their  first  emis- 
sion of  paper  money  in  1722,  to  lender  their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver hy  enacting  penalties  against  all  those  who  made  any  ditference  in  the  price  of 
their  goods  when  they  sold  them  for  colony  ]iai»er  and  when  they  sold  them  for  gold 
and  Sliver.  * * * Xotwithstauding  any  regulations  of  this  kind  it  appeared,  by 
the  course  of  exchange  with  Great  Biitaiu.  that  a hundred  pounds  sterling  was  oc- 
casionally considered  as  equivalent  in  some  of  tlie  colonies  to  a hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  and  in  others  to  so  great  a sum  as  £1.100  currency;  this  difference  in 
value  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  (quantity  of  the  paper  emitted  by  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  and  in  the  distance  ami  prubabilitj*  of  the  term  of  its  final  dis- 
charge and  redemption. 

On  the  continental  money  of  tbe  EeA^oliition,  I will  only  give  a 
quotation  from  Peletiah  Webster,  of  Philadelphia: 

All  the  suffenng  and  evils  which  tbe  country  endured  from  all  other  agencies 
were  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  uiiserA*  that  resulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  irredeemable  paper  money  and  the  consequent  iiTcgulanlies  of  the 
whole  American  fiscal  system. 
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AVe  !iav('  siitlVTOii  more  from  causo  than  from  any  ot!ien-  caiiso  of  calamity. 
It  has  killed  more  men,  perverted  ami  corrupted  the  choicest  iuterests  of  our  coun- 
try more,  and  done  more  injury  than  oven  the  arms  and  artifices  of  our  enemies. 

If  it  save(l  the  State,  it  has  violated  the  equity  of  our  laws,  corrupted  the  jiistico 
of  our  public  administratioii,  cnervateil  the  trade,  industry,  and  uiauufactures  of 
OLir  country,  and  ^one  far  to  destioy  the  morality  of  our  people. 

At  a later  period  in  our  history  the  great  Daniel  Webster  in  a 
memorable  speech,  often  qut>ted  and  never  to  he  foriiotteii,  &i>oke  as 
follows : 

A disordered  currency  is  one  of  the  ijreatest  of  polith-al  evils.  It  undermines 
the  virtues  necessary  tor  the  sniqmrt  of  the  social  system  and  eucoui  ases  propen- 
sities destructive  of  its  happiness.  It  wars  auaiiist  imlustry,  fni;rality.  and  econ- 
omy, and  fosters  the  evil  spiiits  of  extravajiance  and  sjieemation.  "Of  all  tho 
contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  in.tnkind  none  has  been  been  more 
effectual  than  tliat  whicli  deludes  them  with  j)ap«^r  money. 

This  is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilize  the  noli  man’s  field  by  the 
sweat  of  tbe  poor  man’s  brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation, 
all  these  bear  lightly  on  the  happiiie.ss  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  compared 
with  a fraudulent  cuirency  and  the  roliberies  committed  by  a depreciated  paper. 
Our  own  history  has  recorded  for  our  iiistruction  enongii  aiid  more  than  enough  of 
the  demoralizing  tendency,  the  injustice,  and  intolerable  oppression  <m  the  vir- 
tuous and  well-disposed  of  a degraded  paper  currency  authorized  by  law,  or  in  any 
way  countenanced  by  government. 

Conspicuous  in  tbe  liisttfry  of  our  times  above  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries will  always  be  the  name  of  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Cha.se,  the 
great  tinaneier  of  the  war,  whose  mind  was  inexhaustible  in  resources, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  probably  foremost  among  those 
who  unhesitatingly  created  the  currency  and  forced  it  upon  the  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  what  he  thought  the  country's  need.  But  after  the 
war  liad  closed,  .and  when  he  occupied  the  highest  judicial  office  in 
the  country,  with  a rare  moral  courage  and  free  from  that  small  fear 
of  inconsistency  characteristic  of  small  minds,  lu!  unhesitatingly  d<i- 
clared  the  paper  money  which  he  in  part  had  created  unlit  for  circu- 
lation .as  money,  and  tiie  act  which  bad  made  it  a legal  tender  ami  had 
forced  it  upon  the  people  unconstitutional  and  void. 

In  delivering  his  opinion  dissenting  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
Sui>reme  Court  he  said : 

In  considering  tlii.s  question,  we  assume  as  a fundamental  pro])osition  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  government  to  e.stablish  a standard  of  value.  The  necessity  of  a 
standard  is  indeed  universally  acknowledged.  Without  it  the  transactions  of  ,ho- 
ciety  would  become  impo.ssible.  All  measures,  whether  *>f  extent  or  weight  o)‘ 
value,  must  have  certain  proportions  of  that  which  they  are  intended  to  measure. 
The  unit  of  extent  must  have  certain  definite  leiigtli,  tiie  unit  of  weight  must  have 
certain  definite  gravity,  and  tlie  unit  of  value  certain  definite  value.  These  units, 
multiplied  or  subdivided.  su]>ply  the  standard  by  which  al!  mea.sure.s  are  properly 
made.  The  .selection  therefore  by  the  common  consent  of  all  nations  of  gold  and 
silver  as  tbe  standard  of  value  was  natui  al,  or,  more  correct Ij*  sjteaking,  inevitable. 
For  whatever  definition  of  value  political  economists  may  have  given,  they  all  agre^e 
that  gold  and  silver  have  more  value  in  proportion  to  weight  and  size,  and  are  less 
subject  to  loss  by  wear  or  abrasion,  than  any  other  materiafi  apableof  easy  subdivis- 
ion and  impression,  ainl  that  their  value  changes  less  and  by  slower  degrees  through 
jconsiderable  periods  of  time  than  that  of  any  other  suhsbince  which  can  be  u.sed 
for  the  s«ime  purpose;  and  the.se  are  qualities  indispeusalne  to  the  convenient  use 
of  the  standard  mjuired.  In  the  construction  of  the  constitutional  grant  of  power 
to  establish  a standard  of  value  eveiy  i)resumption  is  therefore  against  that  which 
would  authorize  the  adt^ption  of  any  other  materials  than  those  sanctioned  by  uni- 
versal consent.  » 

MKA8UUK  OF  VALLE. 

Mouey  i.s  a medium  of  exchange,  and  money  is  a measure  of  value* 
This  function  of  money,  to  measure  values,  paper  cannot  perform.  It 
has  no  intrinsic  A\aliie,  and  we  see  tliat  it  is  variable  in  value  and  tluct- 
uadng ; how  then  can  other  values  he  me.asured  by  it  ? The  lowest 

ite  of  commerce  is  by  barter,  a higher  degree  is  by  the  exchange  of 
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commodities  for  the  univer»al  luediiua  of  exchange,  that  is,  gold  ami 
silver;  but  the  gigantic  proportions  of  couftierce  iu  highly  civilizetl 
countries  require  credit  in  its  various  forms,  drafts,  checks,  orders, 
aud  mutual  accounts,  resting  greatly  on  conlidenoe  and  honesty.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  commercial  nations  of  highest  standing  carry 
on  "the  greatest  transactions  on  the  least  handling  of  money.  It  has 
been  stated  by  good  authority  that  the  business  transactions  in  En- 
gland, France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  in  the 
luoportion  of  95  per  cent,  of  credit  iu  its  various  forms  to  only  5 per 
cent,  by  actual  iiumey  payments.  This  may  at  least  approximate  the- 
Truth.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  standard  of  value  i.s  the  basis 
of  all  these  transactions,  the  95  per  cent,  as  well  as  the  5,  the  credit 
transactions  as  well  as  tiie  ca.’^h  transactions,  the  enormous  import- 
ance of  a stable  and  uniform  staudanl  of  value  aud  the  mischief  which 
a variable,  lluctuating  money  as  tlie  standard  of  value  must  produce, 
The  confusion  aud  uucerlaiiity  it  must  cause  iu  all  transactions,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  total  unfitness  of  lluctuating  money  as  a 
standard  of  value  must  be  at  once  apparent.  Our  country  has  borne 
it  with  all  the  sacrilices  it  has  entailed,  but  in  our  transactions  with 
other  nations  we  have  to  come  to  their  stamhml,  gold  or  silver.  They 
measure,  as  has  heen  well  expressed,  with  a yard-stick  of  thirty-six 
inches,  as  we  diil  in  former  times,  and,  so  God  will,  may  soon  again: 
we  measure  with  one  which  is  ihirty-two  iuclies  to-day,  perhaps 
ihirty-three  indies  to-morrow,  aud  may  be  thirty-one  the  day  after. 


LOCAL  MOXEV. 


This  difference  of  our  currency  with  flic  currency  of  the  world  has 
the  serious  effect  of  isolating  our  whole  system , In  nations  with  a 
liealty  currency,  the  (piestioii  is  hardly  ever  considered  Iioav  much 
c irrency  is  waiitt^d  for  the  demands  of  business.  Like  water,  money 
seeks  its  level.  It  keeps  moving  from  where  it  is  not  wanted  to  wher<‘ 
it  is  wimting,  like  any  other  eojiimodity.  But  we  lia  ve  placed  om*.selves 
outside  of  this  natural  operation  by  makiiig  a kind  of  money  worth- 
less abi‘(»ad,  and  therefore  some  of  our  statesmen  have  racked  their 
brains  to  liud  out  exaetly  how  much  mouey  we  should  is.sne.  They 
differ  from  each  other  i>y  hundreds  *»f  millions,  but  their  troubles 
would  all  be  set  at  rest  wlieuever  they  bring  back  the  currency  of  the 
world  aud  tliereby  re-establish  tliat  healthy  rotation. 

Senator  Sumner  well  expressed  this  defect  of  our  currency  : 


Being  local,  it  is  nece.^sarily  limited  ami  without  a«laptabiUty.  It  cannot  travrl 
abroatl,  nor  can  it  receive  help  from  abroa<l.  All  that  it  is.  atul  all  that  it  can  be, 
are  contained  iu  itself.  There  it  is,  nor  more,  nor  le.s.s ; the  same  at  all  times,  in  the 
highest  tide  of  bu.sines.s,  as  when  business  is  idle.  In  this  unchangeable  rigidity, 
sometimes  called  want  of  elasticity,  there  is  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude.  This 
can  be  relieved  only  by  making  our  currency  cosmopolitan,  .so  that  it  will  be  aule«l 
by  the  currency  of  the  world. 


Indeed  tlie  cosmopolitan  charaeter  of  commerce  ami  intercourse 
throughout  the  civilized  world  has  made  au  exclusively  local  currency 
an  intolerable  burden  for  any  people  not  absolutely'  Chinese.  The 
only  possible  money,  for  any  nation  with  large  dealings,  is  now  the 
real  value  of  gold  "an'l  silver,  not  valuable  only  by  coinage,  but  by 
weight  and  ffnenes.s.  The  imwer,  tyrannical  in  its  nature,  which  iu  a 
country  can  enforce  and  impose  worthless  paper  or  debased  metal  on 
its  own  people  under  the  fiction  that  the  coinage  or  inscription  gives  it 
value,  ceases  at  once  when  it  crosses  its  own  border  and  is  forced  to 
fair  dealing.  The  best  governments  deal  as  fairly  with  their  ov.m  peo- 
ple as  with  strangers,  and  the  only  correct  ]»rinciple  is,  that  the  coin- 
age stamp  on  a gold  or  silver  coin  is  a certiffcate  as  to  its  weight  and 
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tiiioness,  i;o  moiv,  not  nuking  tlie  value  nor  to  the  value,  Imt  a 

rea<ly  ]>n»of  of  tlie  valuFoiiIy. 

Auionjx  the  evils  imposed  upon  the  ])eo]de  hy  tho  tiuctuatin^  money 
I will  single  out  two  of  the  must  ^larin;^,  imposing  enormous  and  ruin- 
ous hardens,  eoiii[)ared  with  whicli  the  boasted  saving  of  interest  on 
tliat  i>ortion  of  our  debt  represente<l  by  legal-tender  notes  stands  out 
in  all  its  naked  folly  as  a pitiful  delusion. 


raEMlUM  0.\  GOLU. 

First,  the  premium  on  gold.  When  ^uir  farnn  r or  (uir  meclianie, 
our  doctor  or  lawyer,  reads  in  the  ]>apers  that  gold  is  at  17  per  cent, 
premium  at  New  York,  lie  wonders  that  our  money  is  going  haekwartl 
instead  of  advancing  gradually  to  j>ar  with  gold,  as  was  so  contidently 
]nedicted.  He  tliiiiks  there  must  he  something  ‘ rotten  in  the  ?:ftate 
of  Denmark,”  hut  it  does  not  disturb  him  nmch.  as  he  thinks  he  ha> 
no  gold  to  buy.  It  might  disturb  him  more  if  he  would  realize  the 
fact  that  it  is  he  himself  and  his  friends  and  neighhors  who  pay  that 
premium,  not  of  17  ]tcr  cent.,  hut  twice  that  ]>rendnm  or  more. 

Who  hiiys  the  gold  Avhich  is  sold  at  New  York  at  these  quotations? 
The  speculators  buy  to  sell  again,  Imt  the  regulai  ]>nrchasers  are  the 
importing  mturhan'ts.  They  Imy  it,  lirsi,  to  pay  their  freights,  which, 
as  coming  in  foreign  hottoms,  are  payable  in  gold.  They  pay  tlndr  du- 
tieson  importations  to  our  (Jovernment  in  gohland  '•cttle  their  balances 
in  Europe  in  gold.or  remit  cotton  orwheat  atgold  jiriccs.  In  hiaking 
their  greenback  prices  they  add  up  hrst  cost,  freights,  and  duties,  and 
r^»  that  add  the  iiremiiim  on  gold.  Kcllecting  that  not  long  ago  gohl 
Avas  at  8 per  cent.,  and  that,  for  reasons  they  do  not  know,  it  went  up 
to  17  per  cent.,  they  hnd  it  didicnit  to  say  what  it  will  he  in  three 
six  months,  and,  to  cover  the  risk,  they  take  an  outside  tigure,  say 'iO 
per  cent.  On  this,  as  well  ason  the  other  portion  <d‘  their  investnnuit, 
they  add  their  ]U’otit.  Thus,  in  the  liands  of  the  johher  to  wliom  tlie 
importer  sells,  these  per  cent,  have  become,  say,  ‘23  per  cent. ; in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Avholesale  dealer  throughout  tlie  country,  to  whom  the 
Johher  sells,  it  is  23  per  cent. ; in  the  hands  of  the  retail  merchant,  30 
percent.;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer — the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  day  laborer — it  is  not  less  than 
34  percent,  to  l»e  in  leasonahle  hounds,  or  double  the  r[Uoted  ]H'emium. 

The  liual  consumers,  then,  or  the  tax-])ayers,  for,  under  our  system 
of  raising  the  revenue  for  the  Federal  Government,  the  store  where 
we  buy  our  commodities  is  onr  tax-collt‘ctoFs  oftiee,  and  Ave  pay  our 
taxes  in  the  price  of  our  goods — jmv  double  the  jnvmium  on  gold 
Avhich  we  see  quoted  as  the  Ncaa'  York  ]U’eniiiim.  On  careful  I'eliec- 
tion  it  Avill  he  found  that  this  calculation  is,  in  most  cases,  rather 
heloAV  than  above  the  real  facts.  The  pndits  of  trade  and  the  num- 
ber of  uiiddle-meu  may  in  smne  cases  be  less,  in  most  cases  it  is  c'er- 
tainly  more,  than  here  assumed.  The  importer,  in  making  his  ]H'ices, 
lias  to  make  an  alloAvance  for  the  lluctiiations  of  tlm  money,  and  there- 
fore always  takes  outside  tignres,  and  certainly  cannot  take  the 
average  premium,  Avliich  is  only  calculated  at  the  eml  of  the  year. 

The  cost  of  importations,  in  gold,  for  the  year  ending  June  3(>,  l57o, 
was  us  folloAvs : 


Cost  of  nicrdiamlise 
Freiglit,  6 percent.. 
Duties 


^533,  005,  430 
31.  OSO,  31J0 
157. 167,  7-h> 


7-2g  153,  4S4 

Thirty-foiiv  per  cent,  on  this  amount  is  what  the  final  consumers 
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]>ay  for  ]»remiiim  on  gold  Avlien  (pioted  at  17  per  cent.,  amounting  to 
^24'), 532, 184. 

The  hdlowing  t;il>le  shows,  approximately.  a\  hat  the  people  have 
]taid  in  this  manner  as  preiiniim  on  gold  in  ihe  last  ten  years.  This 
is  over  and  above  the  legitimate  c5st  and  }Hotit  on  importations, 
solely  on  account  of  the  (lepreciation  of  our  currency.  'J'iie  anunint 
of  importations,  the  duties,  and  average  “jn'eminm''  in  the  table  are 
official  tigures.  Freigltts  range,  from  expei  ience,  from  h to  8 per  cent. 
I have  taken  them  at  h per  c«‘iit. : 
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Dutif.s 

Total  co.'^t. 
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> 
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c 

1866.. 

•S445,  5;  2.  15S 

.*2().  730,  72il 

$170,  046,  657 

S651,  2^9,  53s 

j 41 

82 

$534,  847,  420 

1S67..; 

417,833,575 

25,  070.  (05 

' 176,417,810 

. 610,321,300 

1 41 

82 

507,  843.  531 

ISOS..  1 

371, 624.  SOS 

22.  207,  4SS 

: 164,  4s4,  500 

558,  4(16,  70(5 

40 

SO 

446,725,36s 

ls6<)... 

437.314,255 

26,  23S,  p55 

ISO,  04S.  426. 

643.  601, 53»; 

! 33 

66 

424.777,012 

l.'^70... 

4r»2,  377,  5“7 

27.  742,  655 

104,  .530,371 

6s4,  (»,5S,  61(. 

2:i 

46  ' 

314,022.962 

isti..! 

541,403.  70S 

32.  4S0,  622 

206,  270,  40^ 

7S0.  253,  73S 

32 

24 

ls7,  261,807 

1S7*J..| 

64(1,  33S,  7(»6 

3S,  420,  326 

216.  370.  2S6 

905, 129,  37s 

1 

22 

109, 128,  362 

1 S73 . . 

663.  617,  147 

30,  SI 7,  020 

ISS,  OsO,  522 

Ssl.  .523,  60s 

1 11 

»M 

103,935,213 

1S74  . 

505,  SOI,  24*^ 

35,  751, 675 

n;3,  U'3,  H33 

704,  71(),  756, 

12 

24 

100,  732,  021 

Is75. 

1 

533,  (H'5,  43i) 

31,0s0,  326 

157.  167,  722 

722,  153,  4s4 

m 

25 

180.  038,  371 

T(»tal 

1 

1 j 

\ 

3,180,712,150 

Or  an  annunit  of  six  hundred  miilions  rtver  and  above  the  highest 
amount  of  the  principal  of  tlie  entire  jnihlic  debt  has  been  the  cost 
}>ai<l  hy  the  peo]de  on  the  one  item  of  importation  alone  for  the  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money  below  par.  The  total  interest  saved 
to  the  Treasury  for  ten  years  on  this  non-interest-paying  debt  Avas, 
• on  §380,000,000  legal-tender  notes  at  the  rate  of  0 iu*r  cent,  the  high- 
est interest  on  bonds,  S!>2,800,000  per  ammm,  or  §*328,000,000  for  the 
ten  years. 

This  Avill  illustrate  the  iinancial  wisd<»m  which  misapplied  the  sur- 
plus gold  to  the  purchase  of  h<mds  not  due,  instead  of  paying  oil'  the 
greenbacks  and  returning  to  gold  and  silver. 

Gan  a people  hear  this  long  ! A ruinous  tarilf,  sharpened  and  in- 
creased l»y  tins  operation  of  llm  tnating  money,  is  consuming  thev**ry 
life-blood  of  (nir  laboring  people.  Ajquireiitly  in  the  above  calcula- 
tion the  merchants  are  the  exempt  class,  hut  only  apparently.  In  all 
except  the  article  he  deals  in,  every  merchant  is  a consumer;  and, 
moreoA'er,  the  Avelfare  of  the  merchant  is  so  closely  connected  Avitli 
the  Avelfare  of  the  comnmnity  in  Avhich  he  liA*es  that  they  cannot 
sutler  Avithont  his  snhVring  in  consequence.  The  money-dealers,  the 
rich  class  of  gold-room  operators  alone,  whohaA'e  sinaing  into  exist- 
ence since  this  curse  (tf  ductnating  currency  is  upon  tlie  country,  like 
maggots  on  a decaying  carcass,  are  thriving  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
the  people.  The  AA'ealth  Avhicli  has  been  accnmnlating  in  the  money 
centers  since  the  dnetuations  of  the  currency  opened  a rich  field  for 
speculation  has  been  druAvii  from  the  labor  and  substance  of  the 
country.  No  ucav  values  Avere  created;  the  country  is  not  richer; 
eA'ery  dollar  of  these  fortunes,  enriching  ;i  feAAq  came  from  the  many 
who  were  impoverished.  As  the  delta  formations  at  the  mouths  of 
large  rivers  are  composed  of  the  abrasions  of  thousands  of  hill-sides 
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in  til*-  intr! ior.  so  t ath  of  tli*'  over^rowi;  fortui.t*'.  continually  iiici'*‘as- 
inj;  ill  i iiis  iiumuor,  in  New  York,  Iktston.  and  PI:ilad*'!i>Iiia,  represents 
thousands  of  streaiiilets  of  blond  eontiiiuallv  diTiwn  fioni  The  already 
dejdeted  veins  of  a sulferin^  peo]>le. 

Is  it  pos.sible  that  the  very  siUt'erers  under  this  accursed  system,  tlie 
people  of  the  South  and  the  West,  should  eliiig  to  this  baleful  tietioii 
instead  of  iudi.!iuaiitly  and  peremptcu’iiy  deniaiidin;^  au  immediat*‘ 
return  to  honest  inouey. 

4 ABSOIiaTICN  01-  MONEY. 

I pass  to  the  second  great  evil,  viz:  The  withdrawal  of  (aqdta! 

fn>m  legitimate  business  to  eiuleirk  in  the  speculations  ottere*!  l>y 
the  lliictiuitioiis  of  our  iiiou*‘y.  These  tiuctnations  have  given  rise  to 
a luisiness  of  immense  magnitude.  There  is  at  this  time  undoubtedly 
more  ready  money  eugageil  in  it  tlian  in  any  legitimate  Imsiness  in 
the  country.  It  constitutes  a largo  part  of  the  huukiug  husiuess,  and 
in  the  great  inouey  centers  immense  sums  are  held  for  purposes  *>f  tliis 
speculation  alone.  In  its  rivalry  with  *»ther  modes  of  investment  it 
presents  great  attractions  to  the  capitalist.  In  all  other  legitimat*- 
investments  the  capitalist  has  to  jiart  with  his  principal  in  order  tc- 
make  it  l»ring  int*a'est.  8o  in  loaning  on  mortgage,  in  hnying  stocks 
and  bomls,  in  luiihling  hous*^s,  inv(*sting  in  manufactures,  in  com- 
merce or  shipping,  in  railroads,  or  all  other  bran-  lies  of  the  carrying 
tra*le.  But  the  gold  speculator  lias  his  entire  capital  always  on  haml. 
Whether  iu^  buys  gold  *U‘  greenbacks,  he  always  has  one  kind  of  money 
or  the  other  on  liand,  and  makes  liis  pndit  witliont  ever  parting  with 
his  capital.  A*ld  to  this  the  charms  of  a ga!ul>liiig  luisiness  and  tin* 
chances  of  occasional  great  hits,  and  it  is  easily  understood  why  enor- 
mous sumsj  ail  enoniKUis  jttirtiou  of  tlie  money  of  the  country,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  trade  and  from  all  itrdinary  channels  of  luisiness  and 
hold  at  Tlse  money  centers  for  pur]>osos  (»f  speculation,  often  in  im- 
men.se  coml'inations,  sutlicimit  to  control  the  value  of  gold  or  paper. 
Wlien  it  is  remembered  tliat  our  total  currency  is  suveii  hundred  and 
hfty  millions,  and  tliat  1 per  cent,  rise  or  fall  re])resents  the  sum  of 
seven  and  oiie-half  millions,  the  immense  tiehl  for  this  gambling  or 
speculating  can  be  appreciated. 

But  capital  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
country  without  very  serious  eii'ects.  There  is  in  a well-regulated 
society  a certain  mutual  relation  between  ca]>ital  and  labor.  Indeed, 
the  mission  or  object  of  capital  in  our  imblic  economy  is  to  sustain 
and  u])hoid  productive  labor.  A certain  amount  of  capital  iiiveste*! 
ill  agriculture,  in  conmieice,  in  manufacturing,  carrying  by  land  ami 
water,  sustains  and  employs  a certain  amount  of  productive  lab*)r. 
It  follows  that  cajiital  cannot  lie  withdrawn  from  its  ordinary  invest- 
ments without  disengaging  or  throwing  out  a correspoiuliiig  propor- 
tion of  labor.  Do  we  not  see  it  all  around  us  ? 1 he  cry  is  raised  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  of  laborers  Avithout  work,  of  the 
co:intry  being  overrun  by  tramps,  of  the  contraction  in  the  eini>loy- 
ment  of  labor  everyAvhere.  The  nature  of  this  gambling  and  specu- 
lating business  is  one  Avliich  makes  the  capital  embarked  in  it  a barren, 
unproductive  element  in  tlie  body-politic.  Capital  which  combines 
Avitli  labor,  or  employs  productive  labor,  is  itself  jiroductive,  but  the 
capital  ill  gambling  produces  nothing.  Protitable  as  it  may  be  to  the 
gambler  or  speculator,  it  creates  no  values.  As  robbery  by  land  or 
piracy  by  sea  is  comfiared  to  productive  trade,  so  this  use  of  capital 
ouly  forces  A aluesto  change  hands  Avithout  being  iu  tlie  slightest  de- 
gree creative  of  A'alues.  Even  where  labor  is  not  entindy  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  industry  is  not  entirely  Avrecked,  still  the  v'aiit 


Hi  ‘ upitak  fontu-r'Iy  i*r't  luL*;iv.\  bur  no\v  in  rhis  pirawcal  emidoj’- 
meiit,  is  felt  throughout  the  couiary.  ami  every  branch  ot  imlu.'itry 
,s  pro.vtrated  bovaiis**  itl  its  absence. 

Woulil  (tnr  linancier-^  eure  this  evil  by  issuing  more  cuircney,  by 
inc:vasiug  the  vidumt*.  and  the  ikictuations.  feeding  speculation  in- 
stemlof  ending  it,  adtling  fuel  to  the  tire  instead  of  extinguishiiig  it  ? 
Let  those  who  comtdaiii  abour  the  want  of  money  iu  the  ordinary 
transactions  *if  tlu'  country,  and  the  cousetjuent  stagnation  in  euter- 
ju  ises.  recognize  the  cause  whieh  withdiUAvs  from  business  the  millions 
used  in  si>eculati*m  in  the  t]nctu:itious  of  money,  and  assist  in  remov- 
ing that  e.uist*.  Pay  od'  the  duetuating  cnrnuiey.  Iiua'c  but  one  money, 
the  honest,  stable  money  <‘i  the  Avoihl,  gold  and  silver  an*l  paper  ex- 
ehaiigealde  at  Aviil  int**  gold  or  silver,  and  that  entire  s]>ecnlation  will 
<**‘ase.  81iut  up  theg(dd  rooms  and  rlieir  dependencies  and  imitations 
ihronglKUit  the  country,  and  the  Auinlts  of  New  York,  of  B*>ston,  and  of 
Idiiladelphia  Avlil  open,  an<l  the  ontliowiiig  millions  Avliich  will  be 
compelled  to  seek  investments  in  legitimate  eliaiinels  Avill  imi»art  new 
life  to  every  branch  of  industry  and  trade.  Considering  that  all  the 
ca]dtal  thus  rt-leased  Avill  seek  proper  emjdoyment,  Avhile  additional 
eaj>ital  en-ated  Ijy  intlatiou  Avonld  to  a great  extent  iind  its  way  into 
the  very  hands  of  money  gamblers.  1 assert,  Avithout  fear  of  coiitra- 
<liction,  that  more  capital  will  iu  This  laamier,  by  resnm})Tion  of  coin 
payment,  Ite  tlirviwa  into  business  than  the  luddest  iiitiationi.st  Inis 
ever  projiosed  to  issue  *‘to  suit  the  demaiuls  of  trade. 

Who  does  not  see  clearly  that  the  agricultural  and  laboring  popu- 
laiion  are  altogetlier  on  the  losing  side.  Tliey  are  emidjatic:illy  tlie 
bearers  of  the  burden.  They  create  the  onlvAUiliies  avc  Inn  e,  only  to 
be  jdniidered  of  them  by  the  ojieration  of  a linctnating  eniTeiiey. 
'riinmghont  the  huge  carnival  of  gambling  and  speculation  Avhich 
lias  c.onvulseil  tlie  c*mntry  for  years,  wliere  has  tliere  ever  been  a 
share  for  them  F*»r  all  their  pni’cha.ses  they  have  to  pay  the  in- 
tlated  lU'iees;  for  wliat  they  sell,  the  price  is  made  in  England  on  a 
gold  basis.  The  insurance  against  the  gambling  risk,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  which  means  the  allowance  every  merehunt  or  middie-man 
has  To  make  in  buying  or  selling  for  the  risk  he  runs  That  the  goods 
while  on  his  hands  may  deiireeiate  because  of  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money — iu  every  instance,  buying  or  selling — counts  against 
'.he  farmer.  The  millions  aecumulated  by  the  money-dealers  and 
sjieciilators  are  drawn  from  his  substance. 

The  foiloAving  authentic  statement,  Taken  from  The  Ncav  York 
W*)iid,  Aviil  show  that  the  farmers*  produce  has  not  ke}it  }>ace  in 
mice  with  the  intlated  values  *>f  eA'ervtliing  lie  consumes: 
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to  ISCiK  gold;  18*10  to  1S71.  cunvncy. 

1 liaA^e  shoAVii  that  the  loAA-esr  interest  on  onr  narituml  debt  can  only 
be  obtained  by  a high  national  credit,  ami  that  the  higiiest  credit  Avill 
never  be  attained  Avliile  *mr  broken  promises  to  ]iay,  long  past  due, 
j](K)d  the  country  by  millions. 


I have  slunvn  that  rlie  pretended  .sav'mg  of  interest  on  thnt  i>orriou 
of  our  public  debt  represented  by  le^al-teiider  i>roniissory  notes  is  a. 
^^’oss  delusion,  and  that  the  people  i»ay  vastly  more  on  the  one  item  of 
imported  goods,  because  of  tlie  de])reciation  of  our  money  alone,  for 
every  dollar  saved  to  the  Treasury  in  interest. 

I have  sho-wn  that  the  fluctuations  of  monev  have  created  and  an; 
upholding  an  immense  speculative  husiness  of  a.  luratical  cliaracter, 
Avhicli  lias  withdrawn  and  is  keeping  from  tlie  ordinary  channels  of 
business  a vast  proportion  of  the  money  of  tlie  c )untrv,  -which  can 
only  lie  recalled  to  permanent  and  useful  investments  hv  sliutting  up 
that  speculation. 

And  these  evils  are  now  operating  frimi  day  to  day.  Speak  about 
tlie  -wisdom  of  delay  and  the  prudence  of  inactivity,  -\Vhile  day  by  d;iy 
the  worm  is  eating  at  the  lieart  of  our  prosi>erity.  ‘ b’ruel  indeeil  is  the 
])rudence  and  cold-hearted  the  caution  which  i’eai^  to  ajiplv  the  sav- 
ing knife  to  stop  the  destructive  work  of  the  cam  ei'.  Delay  of  liie 
remedy  means  unchecked  progress  of  the  sickness.  The  cohl'cloud  of 
general  fear  and  distrust  of  the  future  has  settled  u}>oii  the  commer- 
cial life  of  our  country,  killing  every  budding  liope  witli  its  icy 
breath.  The  re-animating  blessing  of  contidence  and  trust  can  only 
bo  restored,  not  by  halting  and  insincere  professions,  but  by  opeii, 
unreserved,  and  honest  action. 

Confidence  is  said  to  be  a plant  of  slow  growth : but  more  than 
once  public  oiuiiion  Las  instinctively  felt  the  ju'esence  of  an  iioiiest 
purpose  ill-  the  puhlic  councils  and  inet  it  with  a sudden  and  gener- 
ous response  of  confidence,  accomplishing  the  work  of  years  as  with 
a magician’s  wand. 

The  importance  of  immediafe  action  cannot  l>e  ovi  r-estimated.  AVe 
need,  and  the  country  demands,  aht»ve  all,  the  establishment  of  a defi- 
nite financial  policy.  Perha])s,  of  all  tlie  evils  of  onr  unsettled  cur- 
rency, the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  felt  by  every  one,- is  the  most 
paralyzing  to  business  throughout  the  country.  The  apjiroach  of  n 
party  convention,  of  a session  of  Congress,  fills  evrry  cnpitalist  who 
holds  our  securities,  and  every  business  man  in  the  country  v im  is  to 
any  extent  a creditor  or  a delitor,  rvitli  ai>]u*ehension.  Cajiital  is  pro- 
verbially timid,  anda  state  of  ])orio4lical  fear  is  not  calculated  to  fos- 
ter and  ifispire  confidence.  AVithont  confidence  there  is  no  invest- 
ment, without  investment  there  is  no  business. 

A speedy  return  to  a money  system  based  upon  ilie  money  of  the 
world,  gold  and  silver,  alone  can  bring  ahont  the  feeling  that  weliave 
arrived  at  a lasting  and  settled  financial  condition.  No  one  will  fear, 
when  we  iiave  once  re-established  a coin  liasis,  that  Ave  Avillover  gi> 
liack  to  irredeemable  paper,  for  a war  like  the  one  which  created  itls 
henceforward  ini])ossible.  Whatever  plan  shall  be  adopted  to  bring 
about  tliis  desired  end  must  In*  adopted  now  to  make  an  end  of  uncei^ 
taiiity,  and  it  must  be  adopted  in  a manner  elear  and  distinct,  practi- 
cal and  well  dtdined,  so  that  the  country  will  understand  exactly  what 
it  means,  and  it  must  be  irrevocable  and  final. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  a distinguisiied  rejmb- 
lican  Senator  said  : 

Uncertainty  in  the  pnlioy  of  a »ro-\ eianncnt  in  lefeience  fo  fina’ire  is  one  of  the 
worst  (»f  puhlic  evils.  If  you  ( an  mark  out  a jjolicv,  if  it  ho  iu>t  Tlie  wisest  policv’ 
tliat  couhl  he  devised,  if  neviuthelf^s  it  is  a chair'and  ]M)sitive  poliev,  if  it  open's 
to  tliO])uhlic  mind  the  ideas  of  Cuii.^res;s  and  the  cour>^e  tliat  Is  to  ]>e  pursued  men 
at  once  adajit  theiuseh-es  to  it. 

Judged  by  this  test,  the  act  of  January,  l-7.\  must  eerfainly  bt‘ 
C'Ousidered  a failure.  It  indn.utes  no  plan  of  resumption,  nor  does 
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it  iu'ovi(h‘  for  the  means.  All  Th«;  late  discussions  show  that  the  act 
is  not  tamsidenal  by  the  ooiinfry  a settlement  of  the  (inestion  at  all. 
The  first  article,  }U(>viding  for  tlie  redemption  of  fractional  cur- 
rency, is  tlie  only  article  of  any  value;  but  even  that  value  dei»ends 
upon  <M)liateral  measures.  If  that  redeuii»tion  is  made  part  of  the 
general  redemption  of  the  cmrency, going  steadily  on  to  the  end  Avith- 
out  intermission,  and  thereby  raising  the  cmrency  to  par,  the  siher 
Aviil  remain  in  circulation  and  do  its  service;  but  if  it  is  left  an  iso- 
lated measure,  tlie  siU'er  aviII  dis,‘i]>pear  from  circulation  as  fast  as  if 
is  issued,  and  eA*en  that  Avill  be  a failure.  The  only  practical  result  of 
the  hiAv  of  January,  could  he  to  ]iostpone  action  until  ISTlh 

lint  if  that  act  is  of  no  A aine,  Avhy  postpmie  anytiiing  to  ? No 
careful  reader  of  the  leport  of  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  fail 
to  see  That  his  slatemeiiT  of  the  difficulties  of  hoarding  a large  amount 
of  gold  until  to  be  tlnm  used  in  redemptiim,  is  an  excellent  ar- 
gument against  hoarding  until  l-TJaiul  in  fuAujr  of  using  the  coin 
for  redemi>tion  as  it  is  eollecTed. 

I cannot  imagine  a single  veason  for  leruining  to  specie  payment 
Avhieli  is  not  at  the  saim*  time  a i(‘ason  for  returning  to  it  as  soon  as 
]>ossihle.  No  cause  for  d(day  can  la*  given.  We  exjieet  nothing  in 
the  near  futnretliat  Avili  altei  Tin*  jiresent  state  of  things.  Nm'shonld 
Ave,  like  that  IJritisli  finaneier,  Mr.  Wilkins  MieaAvber,  "Avait  for  i&omc- 
tliiiig  to  turn  up.”  If  Ave  believe  earnestly  and  honestly  that  the  relief 
<»f  a great  evil  Avill  eome  by  resuni]»tioii.  in  tlie  name  <>f  (hul^let  it 
conn‘  at  onee.  In  the  unemtainty  of  the  future  it  might  l>e  Avell  to 
(.onsidia*  that  the  nation  might  at  am'  time  l>e  drawn  into  a Avar.  A 
Avar  Avhile  onr  currency  remains  misidtled  Avcuild  at  once  dej>reciale 
our  money,  Avould  be  of  enornums  cost,  and  Avonld  postpone  tlie  set- 
tlement of  our  finances  indefinitely. 

I Avonld  thereftu'i^  urge  a .•'jieedy  eioiimeuceinent  t'f  resumpi  ion.  lluT 
before  ]:assing  fo  llie  mode  td'  resuiij]oi(m  wljich  1 eoii.sidri-  the  most 
ju'actienb  I Avill  review  siune  <'f  thv;  rea.soi>  gi\eii  by  advocates  vi' 
delay. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  Ave  cannot  le.sinne  .sjieeie  ]»ayment.''  nntii  the 
halance  of  trade  has  tnrneil  in  (Uir  favor.  It  is  snllieienl  to  answer 
that  for  many  yeais  Ave  s;i>taincd  sjjeeie  ]iaynients  and  enjoyed  high 
prosiierity  Avliile  tin*  balance  of  trade  Avns  steadily  against  ns.  Hut 
the  logical  c(melusion  of  tlii.s  argmiicnt  Avould  be  that  as  soon  as  Ave 
Avonld  succeed  in  turning  the  balance  of  Trade  against  England,  for 
instanc(‘,  avc  should  foice  Ilngland  t«t  abandon  coin  ],aymenl  and  take 
to  iiTcdcemable  ])ai»ei-.  Trad(‘  Avill  never  he  exactly  halanccd.  'J^’he 
lialancc  of  trade  has  always  hi'cn,  amh'alwavs  Avill  lx*,  on  out*  .side  m 
the  other.  Tlie  idea  that  a nation  Avhen  tlie  l_>alance  (,»f  trade  turns 
against  it  sliould  be  forced  l o ii  rcdta-mabie -jjape]’ money  is  absurd  and 
not  snstaiiual  Iia-  a single  fact  in  hi>tiuy.  Wo  know  the  cauM^s  that 
IiUA'e  brought  ahont  tlie  A nrions  exp«*riments  of  irredeemahle  }>a]M  ■ 
money,  but  the  balance  of  trade  had  neA  tu’  any  connection  Avitli  and* 
causes. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  Ave  liaA'c  not  enough  gold  or  .'jih  er  in  the  eoui.- 
ti’v.  Gold  and  silver  have  heeii  di  iveii  (ait  of  <-ircnlaI  i(ui  by  the  ]ires- 
eiice  of  an  inferior  money.  Had  momw'  always  drives  the  bctterinoueA 
out  of  circulation,  ^i'he  reason  is  }>lain.  If  a man  lias  debased  money 
Avliich  is  A’aliieless  abioad  and  lias  a tVuvaal  value  at  lujino,  and  he  has 
at  tlie  same  time  gold  or  sih'er  valuab!**  all  ovit  the  Avorld,  he  Avill 
ipay  his  debts  and  make  his  juircjiases  Avith  the  inferior  money,  paiier, 
and  kee])  his  gold;  and  in  course  of  rime,  knowiiig  iliat  tin*  st(wk- 
ing-bank  or  a hole  in  the  ground  into  Avliidi  lie  couhl  bury  his  gohi 
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]»ay.s  no  proiit  or  iutorc^-t,  lit:  soils  iiis  ;xolil  and  siivt*/  at  a nrotu,  a 
oii'erates  paper,  Avliieh  aiis^vers  liis  purifose.  rlie  ^old  and 

silver  leave  the  cimnti y and  ^^■]lere  they  are  \vaut<-d.  In  This  man- 
ner ^ohl  and  silver  liave  Iteen  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
metals  from  onr  mines  tind  a foreign  market.  The  only  use  of  gold 
now  is  in  the  importing  trade,  and  Jnst  as  nmeh  as  is  needed  for  that 
is  lield  in  The  country,  hecanse  only  that  much  pays  to  hold.  Tlie 
hanking  business  of  the  country,  the  loaning  of  money,  insurance, 
and  all  uses  of  money  which  bring  interest  and  protit  on  tlie  same, 
all 


are  all  done  Avitb  paper,  and  gold  over  and  above  wbat  is  wanted 
would  bring  no  interest.  Conseiiuently,  like  cottiai,  like  vdieat,  or 
any  other  commodity,  it  goes  Avhere  it  is  wanted  and  where  it  there- 
tore  brings  protit.  It  floats  To  countries  where  it  is  money  and  brings 
protit  and  interest.  Let  it  be  made  our  money  again  and  again  Ih*- 
eouie  prolitable,  and  it  will  And  its  way  here  again  at  once,  to  just 
sucli  an  extent  as  it  will  become  protitable.  The  higher  interest  alone 
which  is  generallv  paid  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  v*dll  always  faeili- 


tate  the  floating  of  gold  and  silver  to  this  country. 

tore  from  a high  authority,  Walter  Ilagchot,  on  ■^the  ex- 


I will  quote 
perieuce  of  the  Bank  of  England:*' 


Foreign  payin-^nt^  are  sometinns  very  large  an  i often  very  snd«U*n.  The  cottor. 
drain,  as  it  is  called,  the  drain  to  tiie  East  to  pay  f'lr  Indian  cotton  fliiring  the  Aineii* 


i-sperieuce  That  money  does  come  to  Lombard  vSli  eet.  ainl  theory  shows  that  it  onght 
to  come.  Loanable  caidtal.  like  every  other  commodity,  comes  where  there  is  most 
to  lie  made  of  it.  Continental  hankers  and  others  instantly  send  large  sums  heio 
as  soon  as  the  rate  of  interest  sliows  that  it  can  be  done  jn-orit  ibly. 

These  objections  then  can  be  considered  entirely  irreleviinr.  Of  no 
more  serious  weight  is  The  argument  tliat  it  is  an  injustice  to  The  debtor 
to  raise  the  value  of  tlie  currency  with  which  he  has  to  pay  Ids  debts. 
There  is  hardly  a distinct  class  which  should  he  called  a debtor  class. 
In  most  cases  debtors  are  at  the  same  ti  m e creditors.  They  owe  money 
and  have  money  owing  to  them.  But.  ap  art  from  that,  debtors  do  not 
make  the  owing  of  debts  tbeir  sole  pursuit  in  life,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  farmers,  merchanrs,  mechanics,  manufacturer.'-,  they  have  some 
business  or  other.  They  are  never  gtdd  sjieculatois.  I have  shown 
that  gold  speculators  are  the  only  class  of  men  who  profit  by  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  currency,  and  That  all  f»thers  sufler.  It  is  .safe  to  say, 
theiefore,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a Iiundred  the  debtor,  as 
business  man,  will  gain  more  in  tlie  improvement  of  general  prosperity 
and  in  his  general  business  relations  by  a steady  currency  than  he  will 
lose  by  paying  bis  debts  in  a better  money.  But  where  would  this 
reasoning  in  favor  of  a debtor  class  lead  to  ? If  it  ]froves  anything,  it 
would  prove  that  we  mn.st  take  measures,  for  the  sake  <»f  the  debtor, 
to  always  keep  the  currency  debased,  and,  if  necessary,  to  depreciate 
it  by  legislation.  For,  if* it  injures  the  debtor,  that  ilie  currency  rises 
to  par  with  gold  and  silver,  it  would  he  imiiiaterial  to  him  by  what 
cause  the  currency  is  so  raised,  whether  the  rise  he  spontaneous, 
through  its  intrinsic  merit  and  value,  or  by  legislative  acti<m  toward 
resumption  of  coin  iiaymcnt. 

A year  ago,  when  currency  was  only  ptu*  cent.  l.»eIow  ]»ar.  tin*  friends 
of  pajier  exnltingly  declared  that  the  money  was  on  a steady  advance 
to  par.  They  proposed  to  wait  and  do  mttliing.  inasnmcli  paper 
would  soon  reach  jiar,  and  then  we  would  have  a coin  standard  witli- 
(Mtt  a!iy  nn^.^'-ures  tor  res-.uuptifm,  ilalf  a ye:ir  lat**;'.  Ttapei  had  gone 


back  to  17^  ]>er  cent,  below  par.  We  learned  that  letting  the  cur- 
rency alone  would  not  achieve  the  object.  Tlieir  ])redictions  were 
exploded.  Xow,  will  they  not  have  the  candor  to  admit  that  if  their 
predictions  had  become  true  the  debtor  class  would  have  passed  ex- 
actly through  the  same  ordeal  as  when  money  is  brought  up  to  par 
by  gradual  resumption  of  specie  payment  f 

Some  losses  there  will  always  be ; they  have  to  be  borne  now  nr 
later;  but  have  not  the  creditor  class  in  this  last  year  lost  also  by 
loaning  money  when  it  was  worth  ninety-tliree  cents  and  receiving  it 
back  when  it  was  eighty-four  cents  on  the  dollar? 

This  is  no  argument  which  should  arrest  action.  The  sudden  shock 
to  husiiiess  which  is  feared  hy  manj^  from  a resumption  of  coin  pay- 
ment will  l)e  avoided  by  making  that  resimqdion  gradual,  as  I pro- 
pose that  it  should  be  made.  Moreover,  the  fears  of  panic  or  violent 
disorder  in  business  on  resumption  are  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
erroneous.  Panics  are  caused  hv  doubt  and  fear.  What  doubt  can 
there  he  by  the  removal  of  all  cause  of  doubt  ? An  honest,  ojien  policy, 
a fliial  comjdiance  with  engagements  long  deferred,  a clear  conr.se  laid 
down  for  the  future,  which  “he  wlio  runs  may  read,”  can  cause  no 
doubt  nor  want  of  confldence,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  must  create  con- 
fidence, and  can  therefore  create  no  x^iinic,  “ Honesty  is  the  best 
policy;”  from  this  rule  there  is  no  exception. 

Filially,  it  has  been  urged  that  we  had  better  wait  for  easier  times 
before  we  begin  to  resume.  The  state  of  the  currency,  it  may  he 
answered,  the  uncertainty  of  our  fliiaiicial  future,  which  deters  timid 
capitalists  trom  investment,  are  among  the  chief  causes  of  our  hard 
times,  and  their  removal  by  I'esumption  will  be  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  the  cure.  We  arc  in  every  way  in  as  good  a condition  to 
resume  now  as  we  have  any  reason  to  expect  to  he  in  the  future. 

In  the  early  juirt  of  my  remarks,  I have  saiil  that  the  inscri]>tion 
on  the  face  of  the  legal-tender  notes  contains  the  whole  argument.  I 
have  shown  from  it  the  nature  of  the  promise  and  delined  the  obliga- 
tion. But  it  also  points  out  the  only  honest  plan  of  dealing  with  it. 

“the  VXITED  states  ritOMISES  TO  TAY  TO  BEAUEIi  TEN’  DOLLAKS.” 


As  in  geometry  there  is  only  one  straight  line  from  one  point  to 
another,  while  there  are  a thousand  more  or  less  crooked  lines  around,  so 
with  alTtlie  numberless  devices,  the  squirming,  the  plans  how  to  get 
around  that  obligation;  there  is  but  one  honest  and  straightforward 
way  to  settle  this  matter,  and  it  is,  like  all  true  solutions,  plain  and 
simple.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  ITnitcd  States  promised  to  pay 
§10  to  the  hearer  of  this  note  in  coin,  for,  remember,  at  the  time  of 
making  this  promise  a dollar  meant  a dollar  in  coin,  and  the  only 
mode  of  meeting  the  jiroblem  now  is  to  pay  those  §10  in  coin  and  all 
the  other  like  ])roinises  likewise.  None  of  the  hy-patlis,  substituting 
other  promises  for  these,  nor  giving  slips  of  paper  called  “absolute 
money,”  nor  3.65  iiiterchangeables,  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous 
schemes  “ how  not  to  do  it,”  will  comply  with  these  promises.  The 
only  compliance  is  to  do  what  you  promised  to  do. 

I will  now  imss  to  a proposition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  redemp- 
tion of  these  notes  should  be  carried  out.  And  I will  flrst  remark, 
that  wliile  the  main  proposition,  the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
extinguishment  of  this  debt  hy  paying  it  in  coin,  is  in  my  opinion 
demanded  hy  every  interest  of  our  country,  ;uid  while  on  that  point 
my  convictions  are  strong  and  immovable,  I do  not  pretend  tliat 
the  details  of  the  plan  I submit  are  not  capable  of  improvement  and 
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'Nvill  not  1100(1  pt'i'foctiou  ut  tlio  hands  of  tliose  familiar  with  all  tho. 
workings  of  onr. system.  I will  t»iit  before  the  House  a definite,  tangi- 
ble, and  feasible  ]dan,  however,  to  be  considered,  discnssed,  altered, 
or  amended  by  those  who  have  something  better  to  propose. 

Commence  with  the  resnm])ti<m  of  fractional  currency  on  the  1st 
day  of  June  next,  paying  out  one  million  per  month,  commencing  witli 
the  smallest  denominations  as  they  are  not  as  apt  to  be  withdrawn 
from  circnhition.  After  this  resumption  or  redemption  has  been  g(»ing 
on  for  live  months,  commence  redeeming  the  legal  tenders  on  the  1st 
day  of  November,  187(i,  by  selling  ten  millions  of  gold  or  silver  every 
month  for  legal-tender  notes.  Simultaneously  the  taking  up  of  the 
fractional  currency  continues  at  the  rate  of  one  million  per  month 
until  exhausted.  At  the  end  of  each  month  all  redeemed  currency  is 
to  he  destroyed  by  tire.  Eepeat  the  same  process  every  month,  until 
finally  all  those  promises  to  pay  the  three  linndnd  and  seventy-tive 
millions  of  legal  tenders  are  paid,  canceled,  and  destroyed. 

No  law  need  be  passed  reptailing  the  legal-tender  act,  no  law  setting 
a certain  day  when  contracts  are  to  be  paid  in  coin.  The  operation 
of  that  system  of  redemption  will,  slowly  and  surely,  from  the  very 
day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  bring  up  currency  gradually  to  ])ar 
without  any  violent  shock  or  change.  AVlien  the  last  legal  tender  is 
destroyed  tliey  will  belong  to  history,  and  then  we  will  have  no  money 
except  gold  and  silver  and  redeemable  paper,  for  the  national  banks 
will  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  tlic  legal  tenders  to  par  as  their 
circulation  is  now  redeeinahle  in  legal  tenders.  I.ong  ])et'ore  the  last 
legal  tender  shall  he  destroyed  they  will  be  equal  to  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  hanks  will  as  willingly  redeem  in  coin  as  in  legal  tenders. 
The  means  for  this  operation  will  be  obtained  in  this  wise:  First,  all 
thesnr])lns  recei[>tsof  gold  in  the  Treasury,  over  and  above  thea  mounts 
necessary  fur  the  ])ayment  of  interest  on  national  Itonds  and  specitied 
necessary  gold  expenditures,  shall,  from  the  passage  of  the  law,  he 
appro}»riated  for  the  redem])tion  of  legal-tender  notes  alone,  until 
they  are  all  ]>aid  and  canceled.  Is  the  obligation  to  pay  thirty  mill- 
ions per  annum  to  the  sinking  fund  anymore  saend  than  the  promise 
of  the  legal  tenders  ? One  is  a theoretical  obligation  not  affecting  our 
credit,  and  in  which  no  one  has  an  interest;  the  other  is  a iiroinise 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  which  rests  the  welfare  of  our  ]»eople,  the  or- 
der of  our  commerce,  tlie  restoration  of  credit,  and  the  return  to  a 
sound  financial  system.  But  we  need  not  even  b<5  forced  to  a choice 
between  these  two  obligations.  An  amount  of  one  liundred  and  eighty- 
three  millions  of  the  surplus  gold  has  been  used  for  the  jiurchase  of 
bonds  over  and  above  the  reqniremeuts  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  to 
the  detriment  of  the  obligation  to  pay  tln3  legal-tender  ]»romissory 
notes.  Let  that  amount  of  bonds  lie  turned  over  and  charged  to  the 
sinking  fund  and  we  will  he  relieved  of  further  jinrchases  for  more 
than  five  years,  Avliich  is  more  tlianthe  time  iHapiired  for  the  redemp- 
tion, andean  a]>}dy  the  enlire  suri)lus  gold  in  the  Treasury  for  that  ]uir- 
]»ose.  That  sui'plns  has  heretofore  averaged  more  than  seventy  mill- 
ions, hut  in  this  last  year  has  come  down  to  fifr>-fonr  millions.  It 
is  reasonable  to  snp]»ose  that  witli  revival  of  trade  it  will  increase. 

By  making  the  api»ropriation  of  all  the  sur|»Ins  gold  o]tei*ative  at 
once  on  the  passagi*  of  the  hill  and  hegimiing  resmiijition  on  the 
1st  of  Novemh(*r,  we  would  commence  on  the  ]>resent  amount 
of  gold  in  the  Treasury  and  the  accnmnlati<m  of  six  or  seven  niontiis 
more,  always  dedticl  ing  as  a matter  of  course  whal  is  reipiired  for  the 
]>aynient  of  inteia'st  (ui  IkuuIs,  This  lund,  inert^ast  d during  the  ]n*og- 
ress  of  redemption  by  the  current  surplus,  would  lie  sutlicicnt  to  carry 
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redeni]>tion  for  say  ten  montlis  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  ]»er  month. 
But  after  that  there  would  he  deficiencies  every  month  of  nearly 
five  millions,  provided  that  the  payments  would  continue  at  the  rate 
of  ten  millions  per  month.  To  create  a reserve  fund  to  cover  these 
monthly  deficiencies,  I propose  to  grant  authority  for  the  issuing  (»f 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  bonds  hearing  4 per  cent,  inter- 
est, to  be  sold  for  gold  or  silver  only  when  reitnired  and  in  quantities 
as  may  become  iieceSvSary. 

Biit^here  can  he  no  doubt  that  before  the  lapse  of  tliose  first  ten 
months  of  the  monthly  redemption  currency  will  have  reached  par 
with  gold  and  silver.  No  compulsive  measure  is  proposed  to  he  jiassed 
to  force  the  presentation  of  greenbacks  for  redemption.  The  motive 
urging  their  presentation  will  be,  at  hrst,  the  higher  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  AVhen  that  motive  has  ceased  by  paper  reacliing  par,  then 
the  presentation  for  redemption  will  become  slower,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether,  after  the  redemption  of  the  first  one  hundred 
millions,  thev  will  be  presented  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  per  month, 
or  even  one-half  of  that  amount.  In  case  of  presentation  falling  off 
in  that  manner,  the  time  will  increase  and  the  monthly  amount  of  coin 
needed  will  be  reduced.  Thus  very  little  of  that  reserve  fund,  if  any, 
may  ever  be  called  for,  and  the  ordinary  surplus  in  the  Treasury  from 
customs  receipts  may  be  found  sufficient  for  tlie  entire  redem]>tiou  oil 
this  plan.  Indeed,  when  I consider  the  total  disaiipearance  of  a mo- 
tive for  presenting  the  legal-tender  notes  for  redemption  after  thi\v 
have  become  par  with  gold,  and  the  fact  that  the  presentation  will 
always  involve  more  or  less  exertion,  perhaps  expense  and  risk 
through  agencies,  not  counterbalanced  as  I say  by  any  gain,  I feel 
convinced  of  two  results : First,  that  the  reserve  fund  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  as  provided  will  never  he  used,  and  will  only  act  as 
a strong  reserve  in  battles  lias  sometimes  acted,  by  the  moral  effect  of 
its  presence;  and  second,  that  Congress  may  hereafter  he  compelled 
to  make  regulations  to  bring  about  the  presentation  of  the  rest  of  the 
legal-tenders  and  their  cancellation  by  such  measures  as  the  rule  to 
replace  no  mutilated  notes  by  others,  but  by  cu|ji,  and  to  cancel  all  * 
those  that  are  paid  by  way  of  taxes,  and  not  use  any  iu  disburse- 
ments. 

If  I am  correct  in  this  reasoning,  (and  I have  a firm  conviction  that 
I am,)  then  my  entire  plan  would  simply  amount  to  this:  that  the 
accumulations  of  coin  in  the  Treasury  shall  not  be  hoarded  and  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  but  shall  be  used  in  redemption  of  our  prom- 
ises JUS  fast  as  they  accrue,  and  that,  so  far  from  requiring  the  with- 
drawal of  coin  from  any  other  source  and  so  far  from  assisting  iu  its 
burial  in  the  Treasury  Vaults,  it  will  keep  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
circulation,  adding  to  the  volume  afloat  instead  of  reducing  it. 

Throughout  my  argument  I speak  of  gold  and  silver  alike.  Silver 
has  lately  depreciated  iu  value  because  it  has  ceased  to  he  money  in 
Germany,  as  it  had  before  iu  England.  Only  for  fractional  coin  is  silver 
there  used.  The  great  markets  have  been  China,  Japau,  and  the  East 
Indies.  In  India  the  market  has  lately  diminished  greatly  by  the  gen- 
eral falling  oft’  of  money  remittances  to  that  country,  its  balance  of 
trade  with  England  having  changed.  Silver,  from  rating  formerly 
with  gold  ill  this  country  as  one  to  fifteen,  is  now  less  than  one  to  six- 
teen and  one-half.  The  tendency,  unless  checked,  would  be  for  further 
depreciation.  Now,  it  certainly  cannot  he  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  having  the  richest  silver  mines  in  ourowu  borders  and  in  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  Mexico,  with  which  our  dealings  will  steadily 
increase,  to  depreciate  silver. 
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Wiiatevor  policy  Kun)]iean  natiojis  may  iiiul  i»ro]>cr  to  adopt,  it  is 
clearly  our  ])oIicy  that  the  value  of  silver  as  money  should  be  sus- 
tained on  the  American  continent.  Therefore  I would  ]tropose  tlie 
raj  lid  001101*^0  of  a silver  dollar  of  wei;irht  and  hneness  to  l>e  espial  to 
a gold  dollar,  and  I would  give  it  a more  im])ortaiit  part  to  ])erform 
in  our  circulation  than  ever  before.  Let  it  he  made  a legal  tender 
like  gold  and  no  <me  will  comidain.  The  downward  tendency  caused 
by  the  displacement  of  silver  in  Germany  will  he  counteracted  l»y  the 
appreciation  here.  As  a medium  of  exchange  at  home  it  is  equally 
valuahlc  with  gold.  In  Mexico  the  greatest  transactions  are  made 
with  silv'er,  without  its  ever  being  considered  inconvenient.  In  this 
country,  gold  and  redeemalde  paper  being  at  the  same  time  in  circula- 
t’o:n  where  the  hulk  is  an  objection,  either  of  the  other  kinds  of  money 
can  be  used.  Hut  the  bulk  is  sometimes  an  advantage.  I have  known 
more  than  one  instance  where  the  robbing  capacity  of  a thief  or  rob- 
ber was  limited  by  bis  carrying  capacity.  That  late  steal  of  .$47,000 
carried  from  the  Trtaisury  in  the  breeches-]>ocket  of  a clerk  could  not 
easily  occur  with  that  much  silver.  I think  that  silver  should  be  re- 
ceived with  gold  ill  payment  of  customs,  and  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  the  i'(‘serve  fund  for  redemption,  if  used  at  all, 
should  be  ottered  always  in  small  quantities  only  as  needed,  and  for 
silver  as  well  as  gold.  In  tlie  same  ]>roportion  as  received  silver  sliould 
enter  into  the  redemption  of  the  legal-tender  notes.  This,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, \vill  create  a home  market  for  all  of  these  bonds  that  may 
have  to  be  sold. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Congress  will  meet  evtu’y  year  during  the 
0])eratioii  ol  this  })lan,  and  can  ]>rovide  for  siicdi  change  of  detail  as 
may  be  called  for  and  found  advisable. 

The  national-bank  system  has  been  mixed  up  vitli  the  question  of 
resumption.  Xo  change  should  be  attenipled  until  after  redemption 
of  all  the  currency  of  legal-tenders.  I look  upon  the  national  banks 
as  being  a most  valuable  ally  and  assistant  during  tlie  period  of  re- 
demption. Their  currency,  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  mill- 
ions, is  redeemalile  in  legal-tender  notes,  and  as  a matter  of  course 
will  keep  step  with  the  greenbacks  in  advancing  to  par,  and  will 
finally  be  redeemable  in  coin,  and  then  entirely  unobjectionalile.  This 
is  a currency  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-tin  ee  millions  which 
will  not  be  touched,  and  will  continne  in  circulation  all  the  time,  ami 
be  a Ily-Avlieel,  as  it  were,  to  the  machinery  of  redemption.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  who  desire  the  abolishing  of  the  national- 
bank  issue,  and  a change  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  currency  to  the 
Government  notes.  This  would  be  a dejilorable  ste]»;  a pledge,  I 
should  take  it,  that  this  generation  does  not  mean  to  have  coin  pay- 
ments again.  For  consider  what  the  change  would  be.  At  ]>resent 
our  total  paper  circulation  is  about  seven  hundicd  and  tifty  mill- 
ioiis,  one-half  legal-tender  and  one-half  ]>aiik  currmicy.  By  redeem- 
ing the  one-half  of  Government  notes,  the  other  half"^,  as  a 'matter  of 
course  and  without  a dollar  cost  to  tlie  Government  or  the  tax-payers, 
becomes  redeemable  in  coin  and  the  burden  of  that  conversion  falls 
upon  that  class  of  our  people  who  have  prolited  most  by  our  liiiaiicial 
condition,  and  are  most  able  to  bear  it— the  owners  of  the  national 
banks.  But  by  tirst  changing  the  entire  circulation  of  the  banks  into 
legal-teiulei's,  and  then  having  the  entire  seven  liundrtd  and  iifty 
millions  to  meet  and  redeem  in  coin,  would  double  the  task  on  our 
liaiids  and  make  redemption  twice  as  diiticult,  besides  tlu’owing  it 
entirely  on  Government.  Virtually  it  would  be  turning  our  back 
upon  resumption  forever,  aiul  our  road  to  honest  metallic  iiionev,  ft>r 
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come  it  will  ultimately,  would  lie  througli  national  bankruptcy  and 
ruin. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  against  this  change.  Our  people,  and 
more  particularly  the  democratic  party,  have  always  maintained  that 
our  Government  is  and  should  forevxr  be  one  of  limited  powers,  and 
one  of  a circumscribed  sphere  of  action.  Are  we  i^repared  to  yield 
the  very  essence  of  our  iustitutious  and  make  our  Government  the 
chief  banker  and  money-dealer  of  the  country,  sapping  and  destroy- 
ing its  foundation  and  corrupting  the  last  remnant  of  honesty  in  its 
Gompositiou?  And  for  what?  The  impression  has  lieen  created,  by 
folly  or  design,  that  the  interest  on  the  four  hundred  million  bonds 
lield  by  national  banks  as  the  basis  of  their  circulation  would  be 
saved.  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  pretending  to  an  opinion  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  these  bonds  are  not  issued  for  that  special 
purpose,  l)ut  are  part  of  our  pre-existing,  funded  national  debt,  created 
for  war  expenses  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  banks  ? That  the  bank- 
ers had  to  purchase  them  from  other  holders,  in  many  cases  in  Europe ; 
that  they  bore  the  same  interest  before  the  banker  held  them  as  they 
do  now,  and  will  bear  precisely  the  same  interest  after  he  sliall  cease  to 
use  them  for  security  as  now  ; and  that  the  only  result  of  a change,  as 
proposed,  would  be  that  the  present  holders,  citizens  of  our  country, 
would  probably  sell  them  and  the  interest  would  most  likely  have  to 
be  paid  in  Europe  hereafter  instead  of  at  home  ? It  is  a reiaarkable 
fact,  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  sad,  that  any  considerable  pm’tioii  of 
our  pco]>le  should  be  ready  to  run  tlieir  Government  into  banking  and 
money  dealing,  not  tem))orarily,  as  diu'ing  the  war,  but  ])eniiauently ; 
to  throw  off  tlieir  principles  of  government  like  an  old  garment  ; to 
sell  their  bii*th-right  ft>r  a mess  <.»f  pottage,  only  to  find  out  too  late 
that  the  pottage  was  all  a mistake.  Fortunately  there  is  still  a bar- 
rier in  their  way.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the  Consti- 
tution torliids  any  additional  issue  of  irredeemable  money  as  a legal- 
tender. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  contraction  forms  no  part  of  my  ]>laii  of  re- 
sumption. In  this  I must  confess  that  I differ  from  most  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  hard  money.  Inllation  and  eomractioii  have  only  a mean- 
ing Avliile  we  retain  this  isolated  currency.  When  we  determine  to 
]iass  over  to  a currency  of  gold  and  silver  and  redeemahle  ]»aper,  and 
take  steps  to  it  at  once,  we  need  not  fear  inJlation  nor  desire  contrac- 
tion. With  siicli  a currency  once  attained  inllation  has  no  terrors. 
We  cannot  have  too  much  gold  or  silver  as  long  as  the  whole  world  is 
oi>en  to  tlieni  and  regulates  their  value.  That  contraction  must  pre- 
cede resumption  is  erroneous.  I see  nothing  to  be  gained  or  saved  by 
it.  We  cannot  coidract  without  giving  full  value  for  what  is  M'itli- 
drawii ; vdiere  then  is  tlie  gain  ? The  total  amount  of  our  legal-ten- 
ders must  he  paid  off'  one  way  or  another.  Contraction  would  not 
raise  the  jiaper  to  a ]>ar  witli  gold.  It  is  and  remains  no  more  nor  less 
than  a promise  to  ])ay  at  an  indefinite  time,  wholly  at  the  oi»tion  of 
the  debtor  and  bearing  no  interest,  that  debtor  having  the  prestige  of 
ten  years^  default.  Such  a paper  can  never  be  at  par  with  gold.  The 
legal-tender  act  alone  gives  it  the  value  it  has;  the  repeal  of  tliis  act 
would  certainly  bring  it  down  to  a low  figure.  Therefore  I see  no 
good  in  contraction. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  a redundant  currency  like  onrs  is  at  present  at 
the  beginning  of  redem]>tiou  will  help  ns  over  what  might  be  a tem- 
porary trouble. 

I think  that  tlie  jiassage  of  a law  embodying  the  ]>hin  of  the  pay- 
ment of  these  promissory  notes  in  coin,  as  I have  indicated,  would  at 
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once  raise  the  value  of  our  currency,  and  that  hy  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, when  payments  begin,  the  discount  will  have  been  very  greatly 
reduced  and  currency  will  have  made  great  progress  toward  -par. 
The  rate  at  which  it  will  advance  is  of  course  a matter  of  conjecture, 
but  the  following  causes  will  all  co-operate  to  a rapid  rise  in  the  cur- 
rency, or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  a decline  in  gold. 

First.  The  promise  to  pay,  now  indefinite  and  doubtful,  will  at  onco 
becouie  by  the  passage  of  the  act  deliuite  and  certain,  and  thereby 
gain  an  intrinsic  value. 

Second.  Doubt  being  removed  by  a settled  policy  and  the  end  of 
gold  speculation  becoming  a]>i>arent,  capital  will  he  withdrawn  from 
these  8i>eculations,  will  llud  courage  for  permanent  investments,  and 
will  appear  everywhere  in  permanent  business. 

Third.  The  appreciation  of  pajier  or  the  decline  of  gold  will  not  he 
fluctuating  like  before,  hut,  the  day  of  settlement  being  fixed,  will 
set  ill  steailily  toward  par  ; therefore  gold  will  not  he  as  desirable  an 
article  to  speculate  in,  as  it  cannot  be  held  with  a i>rospect  of  a rise, 
hut  must  he  held  with  a certainty  of  its  decline,  il  held  at  all. 

But  ill  spite  of  these  co-operating  causes,  gold  and  silver  may  on 
the  1st  of  November,  and  may  be  for  three  or  four  mouths  afterward, 
possibly  worth  so  much  more  than  iiaper-moiiey  as  to  cause  the  coin 
to  be  bouglit  up  and  shipped  or  put  out  of  sight.  The  result  would 
he  that  for  those  three  or  four  months  ten  millions  of  legal-tenders 
per  mouth  would  he  withdrawn  from  circulation  without  the  ecpiiv- 
aleiit  in  coin  taking  its  place  in  circulatiou.  The  withdrawal  of  such 
an  amount  from  circulation  might  he  seriously  felt  if  redemption  were 
to  commence  on  a contracted  currency,  especially  as  it  would  be  ac- 
companied hy  imaginary  fear  of  more  contraction  ; but  a redundant 
currency  at  the  hegiiiniug  will  help  the  country  over  that  time  imper- 
ceptibly, In  other  words,  the  redemption  of  legal-tender  notes  may 
of  itself  work  a temporary  coutractiou,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
preceded  by  contraction. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  redemption  of  legal-tender  notes 
by  bonds  is  objectionable,  as  it  would  witbdraAv  money  and  not  re- 
place it  by  other  money,  huthy  interest-hearing  bonds,  which  are  in- 
vestments, hut  not  money.  Only  for  one  puqiose  would  I consider  the 
sale  of  bonds  advisable.  If  all  the  gold  in  tlie  Treasury  is  used  for 
redemption,  and  the  Government  should  fail,  against  all  hopes,  tore- 
trench  and  reduce  its  expenditures,  currency  may  be  needed  for  defi- 
ciencies ill  tlie  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  By  selling  small 
amounts  of  bonds  for  legal  tenders  to  cover  such  deficiencies  only, 
and  at  once  paying  out  the  legal-tenders,  they  would  remain  in  circu- 
lation until,  in  their  turn,  they  are  redeemed  and  destroyed.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  succeed  in  so  reducing  the  expendi- 
tures as  to  avoid  such  deficiencies  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  sale 
of  these  auxiliary  bonds.  As  soon  as  currency  reaches  par  value,  gold, 
silver,  and  currency  will  indiscriminately  appear  in  the  receipts  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  in  its  disbursements.  CuiTcncy  once  at  par 
and  all  the  hoards  of  coin  in  the  country  will  open,  our  financial  brooks 
and  rivers  will  run  with  a steady  current,  and  the  day  of  our  deliver- 
ance will  have  arrived. 

Among  the  various  causes  for  our  hard  times,  the  general  distrust  in 
our  railroad  investments  and  other  enterprises  of  associated  capital, 
caused  hy  the  widespread  dishonesty  in  their  management,  occupies 
a prominent  place.  European  cai>ital,  which  for  a time  flowed  with 
a steady  current  to  sustain  our  railroads,  has  entirely  ceased  to  invest 
in  them.  Watering  of  stock,  contracting  companies,  absorbing  the 


m<*ans  of  honest  investors,  and  all  other  iK»forions  deviecs  of  the  kind, 
liave  i>ermanently,  at  least  for  present  ealenlations,  deterred  money 
from  such  investments.  Inordinate  greed  has  killed  the  goose  which 
laid  the  golden  egg.  I only  mention  this  subject  so  fur  as  il  has  a 
bearing  upon  our  ]>ublic  finances.  Money  is  gathering  at  all  the 
money  centers  of  Europe  and  onr  own  country  in  immense  amounts 
for  want  of  investments  whieli  command  confidence.  Tlie  inevitable 
result  will  be  that  first-class  Government  securities,  these  rival  in- 


is the  time  to  remove  the  last  dead  weight  on  our  credit,  tlie  broken 
promises  which  now  flood  the  country,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
reducliou  of  the  interest  on  onr  national  debt. 

I have  said  nothing  partisan  in  the  course  of  my  remarks.  The 
question  is  a national,  not  a party  (inestion.  But  no  iiarty  can  allord 
to  give  it  the  go-by.  A party  wliieh  has  no  jironouneed  opinion  on 
this,  the  most  important  interest  of  onr  jieople,  will  never  be  intrusted 
witli  the  government  of  our  public  aflairs. 

The  national  democratic  ]iarty  has  given  a distinct  ]dedge  in  its 
platform  of  1872  in  favor  of  the  earliest  jiossible  i'esnmi>tion  of  specie 
payments.  So  far  it  never  had  the  ]K)wer  to  carry  out  a i»olicy. 

The  republican  party  has  createdthedebt ; the  jiroiiiises  of  the  legal- 
tender  notes  are  its  j>romises.  Since  the  war,  having  unlimited  power, 
all  it  has  done  Avas  to  re-iterate  the  jironiises  to  pay  the  greenliacks 
“at  tlie  earliest  practicable  period”  in  the  law  of  IStiU,  and  declare 
them  payable  in  cfiin. 

It  is  not  too  mncli  to  say  that  it  has  never  taken  an  earnest  step  to- 
ward resumption  Avliile  it  held  the  ]K>wer.  It  is  cntitleil  to  all  the 
credit  for  what  has  been  well  managed  inour  natioinil  finances  during 
and  since  the  war,  nor  can  it  escape  the  responsibility  for  all  the  short- 


comings. 


Fi’om  expta-ieiice  I have  found  the  following  note  necc'ssary : 

Que.stioii.  How  can  we  avail  ourstdves  of  j^ood  credit  auil  consequent  low  interest 
when  tlie  hulk  of  the  national  debt  is  already  fiimled  at  5 and  i)erceiit.  interest  ? 

Answer.  The  bonds  are  all  issued  with  one  term  wlien  they  become  redeemable 
and  another  tt*rm  when  they  become  payaVile.  .AVliat  is  known  as  live-tw(*iities 
are  bonds  which  mature  at  twenty  years,  but  which  i aii  lx-  rcdeemeil  by  ]>ayiii'j 
their  face  value  at  anytime  after  five  years.  The  followiiui  i.ssues  of  bomls  are 
now  redeemable  and  can  be  called  in  and  paid  off  whenever  we  find  that  we  can  sell 
a new  bond  at  a low  interest  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  old  issues: 

Redeemable  after — March  1.  1^74.  5 per  cent ?I94,  .*>06,  300 

November  1.  1S69.  0 ]>er  ctmt 40,  S91,  100 

November  1,  1S70.  0 ]>er  cent lag  534,  *^50 

J lily  1.  1S70.  »5  ]>er  rent f»03, 100 

July  1,  1S7C,  0 )»er  rent 310,  0*2*g  750 

July  1.  1^73.  (j  per  cent 37,  474,  000 

944,  751,  500 


